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Letter from the Editors; 

Welcome to Image File! 

You may have noticed that Image File has a 
new look! We conducted a readership survey 
of the museum's publications in 2009 and 
using the results from the survey, we worked 
with a graphic designer to help "freshen up" 
the appearance of Image File. There have 
been design changes over the years, but this 
redesign marks a major change for the publi¬ 
cation. 


Image File (ISSN-07430-7617) is published by the Lake County Discovery Museum: Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives. The Lake County Discovery Museum is a not for profit agency. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions related to twentieth century culture. Articles, review 
essays^ and offers to review books or suggestions of books to review can be submitted for consid¬ 
eration. Guidelines for submission of articles are available upon request, hjohnson@LCFPO.org or, 
Curt Teich Archives, Image File Editor, 27277 N. Forest Preserve Road, Wauconda, Illinois 60084. 

For information on museum membership, subscriptions and back issues, 
call 847-968-3381 


Unless otherwise noted, all images are from the collections of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
Contact us for information on using postcards from the Teich Archives. 

Email: TeichArchives@LCFPD.org | Phone: 847-968-3381 
27277 N. Forest Preserve Road, Wauconda, IL 60084 
Office hours: 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday-Friday 
Research hours: 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. Monday-Friday by appointment 


Lake Cou nty Forest Pres er ves 

www.LCFPO.0fg 
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museum 


The Lake County Discovery Museum, a department of Lake County Forest Preserves, is located 40 
miles northwest of Chicago in the Lakewood Forest Preserve; Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084; 847-968-3400. www.LakeCountyDiscoveryMuseum.org. 

The museum is a publicly owned institution devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the 
history and geography of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the present. 
The Curt Teich Postcard Archives, a division of the museum, consists of millions of historic images 
that tell the story of late nineteenth and twentieth century life. A permanent exhibition on the 
history and significance of postcards is on display at the museum. 



The Hotel LaSalle on LaSalle and Madison streets in Chicago opened in 1909. It was 
the largest and one of the most successful hotels in Chicago. Opened at the start of 
the ballroom dance craze, its lavishly decorated Grand Ballroom was the perfect set¬ 
ting for a night of dancing in the city. \/05622. Ca. 1910. 



IMAGE FILE 


Our goal when choosing the new design 
was not to merely make it different, but to 
find a classic design that would be inviting, 
easy to read, and provide a great setting for 
the postcard images that illustrate the publi¬ 
cation. With more color, more images, and a 
new, looser layout, we think the result of the 
redesign achieves these things admirably. 

For those of you who have always enjoyed 
Image File, do not be concerned — the con¬ 
tent will continue to be the same interesting, 
informative writing that you have come to 
expect. We hope the new design has some¬ 
thing that appeals to everyone. 

We welcome your comments; if you have 
ideas or suggestions, email Teich Archives® 
LCFPD.org or write to: Teich Archives, Attn: 
Image File, 27277 N. Forest Preserve Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. 


New Home for Digital Collections 

The Lake County Discovery Museum's digital 
collections have a new home at the Illinois 
State Library (ISL). Due to cuts in state fund¬ 
ing, the North Suburban Library System has 
closed and the Digital Past website has been 
shut down. ISL staff are working on merging 
the museum's collections into the Illinois Digi¬ 
tal Archives (IDA). Items are available on the 
website vvww.idaillinois.org for searching or 
browsing while the transition is in progress. 

































Dancing Under the Stars 

Chicago’s Ballroom Wonderlands | Rebecca Gates 



20,000 SQUAtl FEiT OF THE FINEST ^ . 
DANCE FLOOR IN THE WORLD > ' 'li] 

__ :4 


t is easy to fall in love while dandng under a 
g romantic, starry night sky. In Chicago, count- 
aiiiiiless couples fell in love in each other's arms 
while dancing under the twinkling lights of the 
Aragon Ballroom s “moonlit’' courtyard, or waltzing 
across the floor at the Trianon, “The World s Most 
Beautiful Ballroom.” 

Palatial ballrooms like the Trianon and the 
Aragon were built in response to the growing 
national craze for ballroom dance that spanned the 
first half of the twentieth century. The trend 
began in dance halls among the working class, but 
quickly crossed racial and economic boundaries. By 
the end of the 1920s, ballroom dance had become 
one of the most popular types of public entertain¬ 
ment in Chicago and throughout America. As a 
result, grand ballrooms were built with the inten¬ 
tion of transporting visitors from their urban 
realities to exotic destinations, if only for a night. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, America 
was making the shift from a rural, agrarian 


economy to an urban, industry-based economy. 
Waves of immigrants flooded into America s cities 
to meet the demand for industrial workers. From 
1890 to 1914, as many as one million people per 
year immigrated to America, primarily from 
Western and Southern Europe.^ This influx created 
a class of hardworking, young Americans who 
were looking for an outlet for entertainment in 
their free time. Ballroom dancing proved to be 
exactly what they needed. 

Small dance halls were established through¬ 
out the city of Chicago and its outlying area in 
order to meet the desires of this growing group. 

In many cases, the dance halls grew out of exist¬ 
ing saloons and were in a space adjoining the bar 
where the new working class could drink, smoke, 
and dance without the usual restrictive rules of 
conduct. The majority of dance hall patrons were 
young, working class women between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-five, and men who were just 
slightly older.^ 


The Aragon Ballroom, styled 
in the grandeur of romantic 
Old Spain, was billed as "a 
dancer's paradise." The two- 
story tall dance floor, large 
enough to hold 8,000 couples, 
was cushioned with layers of 
felt, springs, and cork that 
made it comfortable for danc¬ 
ing late into the night. 
5CH144. 1955. 





















Top: Rainbo Gardens, on Chicago's North Side, was a popular open-air dance hall. Some dance 
halls and cabarets stuck to the letter, if not the spirit, of Chicago's Cabaret Laws that forbade 
dancing and liquor sales under the same roof by using a garden setting. During Prohibition how¬ 
ever, Rainbo Gardens was raided many times. A79918. '1919. 

Right: Executed with hands clasped together, body twisting, and arms pumping, the Susie Q 
dance step Wjas tar from a traditional ballroom embrace. The step paired well with jazz music 
and appeared in dances such as the Big Apple and the Llndy Hop. BAHZZ23. 1938. 

In addition to traditional ballroom dance, new dance styles contributed 
to the growing craze. The popularity of jazz music between 1910 and 1930 
led to the development of a new style of dance that appealed to the working 
class. Black musicians brought jazz north during the Great Migration (1910- 
1970) when thousands of African Americans were leaving the rural South for 
opportunities in northern cities. In Chicago, a major destination, jazz took 
hold and flourished on the city's South Side. A style known as ‘‘Chicago 
Jazz,” was extremely popular among the young working class, but older 
generations often saw it as dangerous. 

At the same time, a set of new, easy to learn vernacular dances called the 
“animal dances” caught on after 1911. These dances appealed to the masses 
because they were fast-paced, fun, and more 
about holding your partner close and flailing 
your elbows than executing accurate counts or 
footwork. Among the most popular “animal 
dances” were the aptly named Turkey Trot, 

Grizzly Bear, Bunny Hug, Itch, Shimmy, and 
Fanny Bump. Like jazz music, these dances 
first appealed to young working class dancers 
but eventually spread to mainstream society. 

The Road to Destruction? 

Many citizens associated the term “dance 
hall” with drinking and debauchery, earning it 
a bad reputation. In the early 1900s, a female social reform group, the 
Juvenile Protective Association, or JPA, formed in Chicago in part to amelio¬ 
rate the problems of dance halls. The group was closely tied to Jane Addams’ 
Hull House and focused on keeping the city's youth safe, healthy, and out of 
the dangerous grip of vice. They saw public entertainment, especially dance 
halls, as the starting point of a wayward life. According to Louise de Koven 
Bowen, president of the JPA for thirty-five years. So shocking have condi¬ 
tions become that even well intentioned young people in search of recreation, 
at the present moment in Chicago, walk a road easily leading to destruction. ^ 


The Aragon 
was meant to give 
middle-class 
Chicagoans an 
escape to a 
romanticized 
European paradise. 



Killeri DiUeri 
WcVc not thru. 
Truck on down 
And SusiC'Q* 


From 1910 to 1911, and again from 1916 to 
1917, the JPA conducted surveys of Chicago's 
dance halls that led to the published report, “The 
Public Dance Halls of Chicago.” In the first survey, 
officers visited 328 dance halls and 213 in the sec¬ 
ond.^ In the 1917 report, de Koven Bowen details 
the activities taking place in the city’s dance halls, 
giving the reader an understanding of the typical 
dance hall experience. She describes the lack of 
drinking water and proper ventilation, the obscene 
language, the lackluster police officers, and the 
unruly behavior of the crowds. 

“Couples stand very close together, the girl 
with her hands around the man's neck, the man 
with his arms around her or on her hips,” she 
writes. “Their cheeks are pressed close together, 
their bodies touch each other; the liquor is like 
setting a match to a flame; they throw aside all 
restraint and give themselves to unbridled license 
and indecency.”^ 

Ultimately, the JPA found liquor to be the 
underlying problem, stating that, “The experience 
of the Association shows clearly that the evils of 
the public dance hall are largely the result of the 
liquor consumed by its patrons.”^ In fact, liquor 
sales seemed to be the prime objective of the 
dance hall owners. Short dances followed by long 
breaks without music gave dancers plenty of time 
to buy drinks. 


















Top: Most public dance halls 
were targeted by reform 
groups such as the JPA, but 
the "Wonder Ballrooms" 
were viewed as safe and 
wholesome. The Trianon's 
owners described it as, 
"a place where you wouldn't 
be ashamed to bring your 
wife, or sweetheart, or girl, 
or mother, or grandmother." 

A101051.1924. 
Middle and Bottom: The 
Trianon's lobby and grand 
staircase transitioned people 
from busy city streets into a 
make-believe European 
palace. The ballroom's name¬ 
sake, the Grand Trianon, was 
built in 1687 on the Versailles 
Estate as a haven for King 
Louis XIV of France, 
A101050. 1924. 


TRIANON. THE WORLD S MOST BEAUTIFUL BALL ROOM. 



COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE AT SIXTY-SECOND STREET, CHICAGO 




GRAND SALON TRIANON T H E WOHL D S MOS T D tA U T I F UL BA L I, ROOM 


Dance halls also came under fire from 
religious reformers who were concerned about 
promiscuity and allegations of young women being 
forced into white slavery. As a result of the com¬ 
bined criticism, many cities enacted “Cabaret 
Laws” to regulate the sale of alcohol in dance halls. 
However, Chicago’s dance halls were able to get 
around restrictions that forbade dancing and sell¬ 
ing alcohol under the same roof by removing the 
roof to create an open-air garden, or installing 
lattice or glass partitions.'^ Even the enactment of 
Prohibition in 1920 did little to stop the sale of 
alcohol. 

The ^^Wonder Ballrooms” 

In the early 1920s, the craze for ballroom 
dance was still going strong, but while there were 
at least 440 dance halls throughout the city, few 
were considered attractive or acceptable places to 
be seen.® A duo of immigrant brothers saw the 
desire for upscale public dance venues and 
answered it by creating two of Chicago’s grandest 
ballrooms: the Trianon and the Aragon. 

Andrew and William Karzas were Greek immi¬ 
grants who arrived in America in the early 1900s 
and began working in the restaurant and theatre 
business. The Karzas brothers worked their way 
up in the industry, building the first deluxe movie 
palace, the Woodlawn, in 1917. After selling the 
Woodlawn and several smaller theatres to the 
Balaban & Katz chain, the Karzas brothers had 
enough money to build what would become one of 
the first and grandest dance palaces in America.^ 



COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE AT SIXTY SECOND STREET CHICAGO 


LOBBY AND GRAN D STAI RWA Y , TRIANON, THE WORLD'S HOST BEAUTIFUL BALLROOM 



COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE AT SIXTY SECOND STREET. CHICAGO 
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Top: The Savoy featured 
many great jazz musicians, 
such as Cab Calloway, Count 
Basie, Duke Ellington, and 
Louis Armstrong. It also 
served as a community 
center and sports venue for 
Chicago's black community. 

A118875. 1928. 
Bottom: Today, the Aragon 
Ballroom is used primarily as 
a concert venue. This image, 
printed two years before reg¬ 
ular dancing ended at the 
Aragon, shows the transfor¬ 
mation from a moonlit 
Spanish courtyard to a less 
romanticized concert hall. 

2DK541. 1962. 


The Trianon, located at Sixty-Second Street 
and South Cottage Grove Avenue on Chicago’s 
South Side, was the first of the Karzas’ two 
“Wonder Ballrooms.”^^ It was built to emulate the 
Trianon Palace in Versailles, France. Like its 
namesake, the Trianon Ballroom was symmetrically 
designed and lavishly decorated in brocades and 
velvets. The oval dance floor was surrounded by 
marble Corinthian columns, and from the second 
floor, patrons could look out over the dancers. 
From the grand staircase to the huge oval dance 
floor, the Trianon was meant to invoke the 
grandeur of a European palace for its largely mid¬ 
dle-class patrons. The Karzas brothers even began 
to advertise it with the slogan, “The World’s Most 
Beautiful Ballroom.” The 29,580 square foot 
dance floor was one of the largest, and most 
expensive, in the city.^^ 

The Trianon opened in December 1922 with 
all the pomp of one of the biggest charity balls 
Chicago had ever seen, the Bal Fantastique. The 


ball was chaired by two of Chicago’s most impor¬ 
tant socialites, Mrs. Potter Palmer and Mrs. John 
Borden. The Bal Fantastique raised $30,000 for 
the Children’s Home and Aid Society, which no 
doubt helped to secure its reputation as a trust¬ 
worthy and upstanding destination.^^ 

Several years later, in 1926, the success of the 
Trianon encouraged the ballroom kings to open a 
second dance palace catering to Chicago s North 
Side. Like the Trianon, the Aragon Ballroom was 
meant to give middle-class Chicagoans an escape 
to a romanticized European paradise. An adver¬ 
tisement for the Aragon Ballroom in the Chicago 
Evening American described it as, “Beauty so exqui¬ 
site that it transcends the loftiest imagery of the 
most poetic mind.”^^ The decor was based on the 
ancient region in the northeast of Spain with the 
same name. The dance floor, designed to suggest 
a Moorish palace courtyard, was surrounded by 
Alhambra palisades and the vaulted ceiling was a 
trompe I’oeil sky of twinkling lights and projected 
clouds, giving guests the feeling of dancing under 
the night sky. Only slightly smaller than the 
Trianon, the Aragon’s dance floor was 21,036 
square feet and could hold almost 8,000 couples at 
a time.^^ 

Both the Trianon and Aragon Ballrooms were 
the answer to the city’s questionable dance halls. 
“We wanted to take dancing out of the speakeasies 
and put it in good surroundings,” said William 
Karzas.^^ Thus, the Karzas brothers were dedicat¬ 
ed to policies that kept their ballrooms running on 
the up and up. A strict dress code required jackets 
and ties for men and street wear or formal wear 
for women. The ballrooms provided jackets and 
ties for men who were unprepared; women who 
wore pants, sweaters, or saddle shoes were asked 
to go home and changed^ Alcohol was available, 
but the management encouraged people to drink 
soda or water instead. A sign above the Glamour 
Room bar at the Trianon read, “Temperance Not 
Abstinence,” suggesting that the Karzas brothers 
were not stuffy or overly conservative, but rather 
advocated moderation. Moreover, the jitterbug 
and other “animal dances” were banned. Floor 
men in tuxedos patrolled the dance floor to keep 
patrons’ behavior in check. The Trianon even met 
the JPA’s rigid standards — in fact, they called it 
wholesome.^® 

Though the Trianon and the Aragon thrived 
during Chicago’s Jazz Age, the music played there 
was not considered “hot jazz.’ Rather, it was a 
diluted version, interspersed with a waltz every 
third dance, which appealed to a slightly older and 
more conservative audience. The Trianon hired 
all-white dance bands to play, including musicians 
like Isham Jones, Art Kassel and his “Kassels of 
the Air,” Dell Lampe, and Lawrence Welk, who 






























BALL ROOM AND STAGE OF MANN’S MILLION DOLLAR RAINBO ROOM 


Mann's Million Dollar Rainbo 
Room was an expansion of 
the Rainbo Gardens. Opened 
in 1921, Mann's featured a 
revolving stage. One act was 
rotated off and the next was 
rotated on — non-stop enter¬ 
tainment. Before it was torn 
down in 2003 it served as a 
casino, a wrestling ring, an 
ice rink, and finally a roller 
rink. A113903. 1927. 


made their names performing at the Trianon.^® 
The Aragon featured a host of similar white dance 
bands led by musicians including Wayne King, 
Freddy Martin, and Dick Jurgens. 

Both the Trianon and the Aragon Ballrooms 
were open to whites only, meaning that black 
bands were not booked and black patrons were 
turned away at the door. Other ballrooms, called 
“Black and Tans,” were open to both blacks and 
whites. The Savoy Ballroom, though not a Karzas 
“Wonder Ballroom,” was a dance palace that 
catered primarily to African American patrons on 
Chicago's South Side. The Savoy, located on Forty- 
Seventh Street and South Parkway (now Martin 
Luther King Drive), was part of the Regal Theatre 
complex built by dance hall entrepreneur 1. Jay 
Faggen. It opened on November 23,1927. The 
Savoy was as elegantly decorated as the Trianon 
and Aragon and featured both black and white 
musicians from Chicago and throughout the 
nation. 

The Last Days of the Dance Craze 

Ballroom dance was popular throughout the 
thirties and forties, and the Trianon and the 
Aragon Ballrooms were two of Chicago’s most pop¬ 
ular dance destinations. During the darkest years 
of the Great Depression, ballroom dance provided 
a needed distraction from the difficulties of every¬ 
day life. The Aragon’s weekly attendance averaged 


18,000 people until the 1950s when interest in 
dancing decreased and the neighborhoods sur¬ 
rounding the ballrooms began to change. 

The arrival of African Americans to the South 
Side neighborhood surrounding the Trianon 
created racial tension. In the early 1950s, black 
civil rights groups picketed outside the Trianon to 
protest its segregation policies. White patrons no 
longer felt comfortable in the neighborhood, 
which discouraged them from coming. At the 
same time, the reality was that ballroom dancing 
and dance bands were simply less popular, causing 
attendance to drop and admission prices to rise. 
No longer bringing in enough profit to keep run¬ 
ning, the Trianon closed to the public in May 
1954, after thirty-two years of business. In 1967, 
the building was demolished to make way for an 
urban renewal project. 

The Aragon faced similar problems, although 
it maintained regular dance schedules a decade 
longer until February 1964, After a brief and 
unsuccessful stint as a discotheque called the 
Cheetah, the ballroom was used to hold concerts, 
roller skating, and other events. Several unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts were made to revive ballroom 
dancing at the Aragon, but as one owner said, 
“Ballroom dancing is dead as a crowd pleaser. 
Everybody loves the memory, but they simply 
don’t support it.”^^ The building still stands today 
and is used as a concert venue. 


“Ballroom dancing 
is dead as a crowd 
pleaser. Everybody 
loves the memory, 
but they simply 
don’t support it.” 



























In the 1920s and 1930s, endurance competitions such as dance 
marathons and walkathons were a national trend. Contests 
could last for hundreds of hours with participants dancing, 
walking, hopping, and skipping to keep moving. Lake County 
History Archives Ca. 1935. 

The larger dance palaces could not afford to 
continue operating as the dance craze waned, but 
several “over-thirty” ballrooms opened throughout 
the city. In the end, even these could not survive 
the lagging interest in ballroom dance, and closed 
throughout the fifties and sixties. Today, very few 
of the opulent dance palaces remain standing and 
none operate full dance schedules. However, the 
popularity of current TV shows like Dancing with the 
Stars make one wonder if, come Friday, people 
might dust off their shoes and head out for a night 
of dancing. 


REBECCA GATES holds a BA in Anthropology from the 
University of Illinois. She was a classical ballet dancer 
for eighteen years and enjoys watching all types of 
dance. Rebecca was the Collections Assistant for the 
Curt Teich Archives from 2009-2010. 
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Postcard Art 
Competition & 
Exhibition 2011 i 

'I 

T he Curt Teich Postcard Archives is pleased 

to announce that the ninth biennial ^ 

Postcard Art Competition/Exhibition (PACE) ^ 

is now accepting entries. PACE is a juried exhibi¬ 
tion dedicated to the American picture postcard 
and to celebrating the postcard as art and as 
visual document. 

Artists are invited to submit original four- | 

inch-by-six-inch postcard designs — vertical or 
horizontal — in any medium. Entries will be 
judged on creativity, technical expertise, and 
content. A set of postcards will be made from 
the top twelve winning designs, so works will 
also be considered by ease of reproduction. Cash 
prizes will be awarded to the twelve artists 
whose designs are used to create the postcard ' 

set. 

Following the judg¬ 
ing, the twelve winning 
designs and twenty-four 
merit award winners will 
comprise the exhibition 
which will travel to 
various galleries and 
cultural institutions 
around Northern Illinois 
throughout the years 

2011 and 2012. The first opening will be in 
October 2011 at the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. 

The competition is open to artists eighteen 
years and older. Artists may enter as many works 
as they choose; there is an entry fee of $20 for 
the first three works, and $5 for each additional 
work. The entry deadline for PACE 2011 is 
July 11, 2011. 

An entry form and more detailed informa¬ 
tion about the competition and eligibility are 
available on our website at www.lcfpd.org/PACE. 

If you wish to be included on the mailing list, 
please call, mail, or email your name, address, 
phone number, and email address to the 
archives. Opportunities are also available for 
those interested in being an artist patron by pur¬ 
chasing one of the twelve original artworks that 
will be made into the postcard sets. 


For more information about this opportunity 
or if you have additional questions, please 
contact Debra Gust, competition coordinator, 
at 847-968-3381 or pace@lcfpd.org. 
www.lcfpd.org/PACE 


Focusing new, 
imaginative energy 
on a familiar form 
of expression 




















Cataloging Notes 


HONEYMOONERS’ ‘DEL’IGHT 

Corinne Menominee 


‘"Notes from the Research Desk"‘ and "Cataloging 
Notes" appear in alternate issues of Image File. The 
- two features focus on the use of and access to materi¬ 
als in the Teich Archives. 

I n February 2010 I was hired as the Collections 
Cataloger for the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. One of the first projects I worked on 
; was cataloging the Detroit Publishing Company 
postcards. As I cataloged postcards featuring the 
; Hotel Del Coronado, I thought to myself, “what a 
: beautiful place to have a honeymoon.’' When 1 
: received the assignment to write this article, 1 
: chose the topic of honeymoons, focusing on the 
: postcards of the Hotel Del Coronado. 

The word “honeymoon” first appeared in 
; western texts during the sixteenth century, but 
■ the etymology of the word is uncertain. 

Historians agree that “moon” refers to the many 
: wedding ceremonies that took place during a full 
; moon. Two theories, however, exist in defining 
: “honey.” Some believe honey refers to newly mar- 
: ried couples drinking mead, a honey beer, for a 
• month in hopes of fertility and happiness. Others 
; cite the first known literary reference in Richard 
• Huloet’s Abecedarium Anglico Latinum written in 
: 1552: 

Hony mone, a term proverbially applied to 
such as be newly married, which will not fall 
out at the first, but th’one loveth the other at 
the beginning exceedingly, the likelihood of 
- their exceadinge love appearing to aswage, ye 
; which time the vulgar people call the hony 

I mone.^ 

r Analyzing the passage above and how Huloet 
; believed in the foreseeable waning of love like a 
: phase of the moon, one could surmise the first 
; theory is much more optimistic and romantic 
: about marriage than the second. 

During the late nineteenth century, the honey- 
moon was meant to provide time and space for 
: newlyweds to bond. A typical upper-class honey- 
j moon, known as a wedding trip or journey, lasted 
- around three months. This ensured that the 
: marriage started off right. ■ Couples would visit 
: multiple locations on their journey, and many 
: itineraries included the Hotel Del Coronado near 




San Diego, California. The earliest wedding jour¬ 
ney documented by the hotel was the visit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Fox, who married in New 
Mexico on August 25, 1892. Soon after, they trav¬ 
eled north towards Las Vegas and San Francisco 
on the Santa Fe Railroad. Then they went to the 
Hotel Del Monte in Monterey, California via stage¬ 
coach and finally, they traveled to the Del.^ 

Just over the bridge from San Diego, in a 
small peninsula town called Coronado, one can see 
Hotel Del Coronado. The “Del,” as locals call it, is 
a famed seaside resort. It has been an example of 
elegance and Victorian grandeur ever since it 
opened in 1888. On a postcard from the Detroit 


Top: The Hotel Del Coronado, 
known as the "Del" to locals, 
opened in 1888 to much fan¬ 
fare as the largest resort 
hotel in the world and the 
first to use all electric lights, 
DPC13575. Ca, 1900. 

Bottom: From the start the 
Del was a popular tourist des¬ 
tination. The message from 
one visitor, dated September 
13, 1907, reads "....went 
through this hotel yesterday. 

It is lovely. I am to stay here 
another week." G7152. Ca. 
1907. 
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Publishing Company, the north face of the building s main structure, featur¬ 
ing the pavilion tower and a colonnade, is beautifully depicted on the sunny 
Coronado Beach. 

By the turn of the twentieth century, honeymoons were the Dels forte. 

, With the allure of California still fresh in people s minds after the Gold Rush 
■ of 1849 and the convenience of the new transcontinental railway, wealthy 
east-coast Americans were eager to visit the sea-side resort. Easterners grew 
bored with the resorts on the Atlantic coast and looked for alternatives to 
European travel. According to Christine Donovan, the Director of the 
Heritage Program for the Del, “The hotel was an exotic alternative to Europe 

Top: The Hotel Dei Coronado resort was bulli on a peninsula along the Pacific coast, offering 
guests easy access to sandy Coronado beaches. Secause of the prime location, the Del considers 
itself the only true beachfront resort In San Diego. A29352. 19T2. 

Bottom: The Del is one of the oldest and largest atl^wood buildings in California. In the 1960s a 
developer planned to demolish the hotel, hut ultimately decided to refurbish it. It was desig- 
' nated a National Histone Landmark In 1977. 0DK181, i960. 

: Coronado Beach, San Diego, Cal. 


with its tropical foliage and desert climate.” 
Christine Donovan also explained, “The Del was 
‘the season’ in the winter and Cape Cod was ‘the 
season in the summer.”^ 

The Del was its own “grand society,” offering 
great amenities and sophistication for well-to-do 
newlyweds at the turn of the century. The Del 
offered spas, bathing pools, tennis, fine dining, 
boating, and other outdoor activities. In the early 
1900s, a health craze swept the United States and 
physicians encouraged people to take advantage of 
the health benefits a clean spa and resort provided 
in order to live better and longer. This trend 
resulted in couples flocking to hot spots such as 
the Del, and postcards printed by the Teich 
Company, the Detroit Publishing Company, and 
many others were in demand as souvenirs. 

Honeymoons are still a great adventure for 
newlyweds today. In the United States, about 99 
percent of couples who choose a traditional wed¬ 
ding take a honeymoon.^ While many may pick an 
exotic foreign location such as the Caribbean or 
Europe, the Hotel Del Coronado in California 
remains a popular destination. On a more recent 
postcard, one can still see its original Victorian 
charm among modern expansions. It has been 
around for generations and couples can return and 
experience their honeymoon all over again. 
Christine Donovan stated, “We have families going 
back five generations that have all taken their 
honeymoon here.” And, according to USA Today, 
the hotel is one of the, “Top Ten Resorts in the 
World.” 
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W inter is here and it is once again time to 
pull out the decorations for the 
holidays. The last few years, when I am 
unwrapping and placing Santas of various sizes 
and shapes around my house, one Santa in partic¬ 
ular — a very tall, thin Santa with a staff — never 
fails to bring to mind one of my favorite David 
Sedaris stories, “Six to Eight Black Men ” In his 
book, Dress Your Family in Corduroy and Denim, 
Sedaris repeats a conversation that took place in 
Amsterdam after he asked a gentleman, “When do 
you open your Christmas presents?” To Sedaris' 
dismay, he learned that in the Netherlands, St. 
Nicholas Day is celebrated with children opening 
their presents on December 5. He is told that 


St. Nicholas, a “painfully thin” 
man, was the former bishop of 
Turkey and resides in Spain 
during his time off. 


St. Nicholas, a “painfully thin” man, was the for¬ 
mer bishop of Turkey, and resides in Spain during 
his time off. When St. Nick delivers presents, he 
travels with his companions — six to eight black 
men. 

Sedaris' description of the whole exchange 
was crazy (and hilarious) enough to have me won¬ 
dering what parts of the holiday tale the man 
related were true. 1 decided to investigate. My 
research started at the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives because anything and everything has 
been printed on a postcard. 

I quickly found two postcards showing St. 
Nick clad in his red robes and bishop's mitre (or 
embroidered tea cozy, according to Sedaris) hold¬ 
ing his golden staff. Beside St. Nick is his helper, 
Black Pete. The Teich Archives has another three 
cards with St. Nick in his bishop robes, but with¬ 
out Pete. It seemed further research was in order. 

The story of Saint Nicholas, known as 
Sinterklaas in the Netherlands, varies slightly 



St. Nicholas Day is celebrated in many countries on December 6. The origin of St. Nicholas dates 
back to the fourth century when Nicholas, the Bishop of Myra, Turkey, became known for doing 
good deeds for children. Black Pete, or Zwarte Piet, became his helper, assisting St. Nicholas 
with delivering presents to good children and punishing the bad. BBS23. Ca. 1310. 












from telling to telling. In all stories, St. Nicholas is indeed a bishop from 
Turkey who was widely known for riding a white horse and doing good deeds 
for poor children. One day, a traveler told St. Nick of a land where the cities 
were filled with waterways, the ports were always filled with ships, and the 
merry, round-faced children wore wooden shoes. Intrigued, St. Nick beck¬ 
oned Black Pete, or Zwarte Piet in the Netherlands and Belgium (Pieten if 
there are more than one), and told him to prepare to travel to Holland. 
Oranges, sugarplums, and toys were loaded on a ship along with the bishop s 
white horse, and St. Nick and Pete set sail. 

It is still tradition in the Netherlands for St. Nicholas to arrive by boat, 
and ask each child if he or she has been good throughout the year. However, 
the story of what happens to children who have not been good has mellowed 
over the years. In the past, bad children were threatened with a whipping, 
usually by Black Pete, and told they would be stuffed into a sack and shipped 
to St. Nick s home in Spain. Today, Pete is more of a jokester, although he 
might still try to capture a child or two in his sack just for fun. 

The origins of Black Pete are uncertain. Some accounts presume he was 
a medieval Italian chimney sweep, based on the clothing he wears, while 
others suppose he is a Turkish orphan. Still other versions depict Pete as the 
devil in Renaissance garb with horns and red eyes, and children are told Pete 
was captured by St. Nicholas and made his 
servant. Black Pete is portrayed today as a 
friend of the saint and helps him voluntarily. 

The feast of St. Nicholas is celebrated on 
December 6, the day of his death in 346 A.D. 

In the Netherlands, however, celebrations 
take place on December 5th with festive 
family parties and the exchange of gifts and 
surprises. In other European countries before 
going to bed, children place their shoes filled 
with carrots and hay for St. Nicholas' horse by 
the fireplace. In the morning, on St. Nicholas 
Day, the shoes will be filled with treats and 
gifts if the children have been good. 

The North American Santa Claus was derived from Sinterklaas. 

According to the St. Nicholas Center website, on Saint Nicholas Day in 1809, 
American author Washington Irving published the fictitious work, 
Knickerbocker s History of New York, in which there were “numerous references 
to a jolly St. Nicholas character.” In 1821, an anonymous, illustrated poem 
titled. The Children's Friend, was published showing “Sante Claus” arriving 
from the North in a sleigh pulled by a flying reindeer. Another poem, pub¬ 
lished in 1823, continued the shift in imagery away from St. Nicholas the 
saintly bishop to Santa Claus the “right jolly old elf.” The poem, A Visit from 
St. Nicholas, is more commonly known as The Night Before Christmas. 

St. Nicholas has many interesting and varied companions. In France, for 
example, Le Pere Fouettard (The Whipping Father) accompanies St. Nicholas 
as he visits each house on St. Nicholas Day, His role is to deliver lumps of 
coal to naughty children with an occasional beating added if necessary. Le 
Pere Fouettard is often characterized as a man with a sinister face, disheveled 
hair, and a long beard. Like Zwarte Piet, he carries a switch or sometimes a 
whip or large stick. 

In some parts of Germany St. Nicholas travels with Knecht Ruprecht, his 
servant and helper. Ruprecht is described as having a sooty face from going 

Top: In the past, Dutch stories and songs have warned children they might be whipped with a 
bunch of twigs (called a "roe"), stuffed into a burlap sack and shipped to Madrid, Spain where 
Sinterklaas lives, if they misbehaved. BB498. Ca. 1914. 

Bottom: St. Nicholas was known for his generosity to those in need and his love for children. 
Traditionally, children celebrate St. Nicholas Day by putting their shoes near the fireplace before 
going to bed. In the morning the shoes will be filled with treats and gifts from St. Nicholas. 
BB1027. Ca. 1930. 


On St. Nicholas 
Day, the shoes will 
be filled with treats 
and gifts if the 
children have been 
good. 
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down the chimney to leave treats for good chil¬ 
dren. He, too, carries a rod meant for the naughty 
ones. In other regions of Germany, angels assist 
the good St. Nick, and are said to keep away the 
devil. 

Over time, the dark side of St. Nicholas and 
his companions has been toned down, as David 
Sedaris found out when he was told that in the 
Netherlands St. Nicholas no longer kicks a bad 
child, “he just pretends to kick you.” Sedaris may 
think the Dutch have the better bedtime story 
with St. Nicholas and his six to eight black men, 
but I think I’ll stick with the story of Santa Claus 
and his happy little elves. 
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Top: St. Nicholas, clad in his 
bishop's robes, places a pres¬ 
ent in the shoe of a good 
child. The other shoe holds 
straw for Schimnnel, St. 
Nicholas' white horse, which 
will be replaced with a pres¬ 
ent. His helper, Black Pete, 
stands by. The book 
Sinterklass en Zijn Knecht, 
published in 1845 in the 
Netherlands established Black 
Pete as St. Nicholas' assistant. 
BB107. Ca. 1936. 

Bottom: In some European 
countries, angels assist St. 
Nicholas by keeping track of 
children's behavior in his 
book. According to Slovak 
and Czech traditions, the 
angels protect children from 
the devil. BB430. Ca. 1912. 
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Top; Adhesive tapes may be 
clear when first used, but as 
the adhesive ages, it loses its 
stickiness and causes staining, 
as seen on the edges of this 
photograph. Lake County 
History Archives 94,34.262. 

Ca. 1865. 

Middle: Color photos are less 
stable than black and white. 
This picture is only a few dec¬ 
ades old and already faded. If 
a photo is particularly special, 
consider having a "preserva¬ 
tion copy" made from the 
original or the negative. 
Bottom: Newsprint is highly 
acidic and will stain paper or 
other objects it touches, so it 
is important to store news¬ 
paper separately. 


Are Your Family Heirlooms 

in Peril? 




P hotographs, letters, postcards, records of births, deaths or marriages, 
and newspaper dippings are among the many documents that tell the 
story of our individual and collective pasts. Archives, museums, and 
libraries are committed to caring for these materials, which are held in the 
public trust. It is important for institutions to have high preservation stan¬ 
dards to ensure that their collections, essential to the American story, are 
available for many generations. 

Institutions are not the only places where materials with historical value 
can be found. Many individuals and families have photographs and docu¬ 
ments — both old and new — that they want to preserve. However, without 
careful consideration of how these materials are kept, many are in danger of 
becoming damaged and being lost forever. According to the Institute of 
Museum and Library Services (IMLS) fifty-two million paper artifacts, from 
historic documents to baseball cards, are in need of preservation. With this 
in mind, Archives and Collections Coordinators Heather Johnson and Diana 

Dretske put together a public program about 
caring for documents and photos using archive 
standards at home. Trying to preserve the pieces 
of your family’s history for future generations 
may seem like a daunting task, but many of the 
best practices can be easily applied. 


Consider Where Things Are Kept 

Paper and photographs are very sensitive to 
temperature and humidity changes. Too little 
humidity and they become brittle; too much 
humidity and they lose integrity and can suffer 
from mold and mildew. The maximum ideal tem¬ 
perature for storage is 65° Fahrenheit and 50% 
relative humidity (RH), kept at a constant level 
year round. Since it is almost impossible to main¬ 
tain this range in a normal home setting, the best 
place for storage is an interior closet (not against 
an outside wall), or under a bed. Basements, 
attics, and garages are some of the worst places to 
store things since they are usually not climate 
controlled, and can be damp. Also be aware of the 
amount of light exposure your documents and 
pictures get. Both natural and artificial light will 
fade your family heirlooms. 

Use Careful Handling 

It is best to wash hands to remove dirt and 
excess oils before handling documents and photo¬ 
graphs. Be sure not to apply hand cream before 
handling. Always hold photographs and postcards 
at their edges and never put your fingers on the 
face of the image or you will leave smudges. In 
addition, do not bring food or liquid near any 
precious documents or photographs. It is almost 
impossible to reverse the damage from spills. 
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Paper is an organic product and will begin to deteriorate natu¬ 
rally. However keeping paper flat and in a cool dry place will 
increase its longevity. The ragged edges, tears, and creases of 
the letter above indicate improper care before it was archived. 
Lake County History Archives 95.22.8. 1847. 


Consider How Things Are Stored 

Some simple steps when preparing your pho¬ 
tographs and documents for storage can help pre¬ 
serve them for a long time. First remove any 
metal paper clips or rubber bands. Paper clips will 
rust and leave permanent marks and indentations. 
Rubber bands deteriorate quickly and leave perma¬ 
nent stains and residue. 

Unfold any documents and store them flat. 
Fold lines create stress on the document and can 
lead to future tearing. If you have an object that is 
damaged or torn, without guidance from a conser¬ 
vator, it is better to do less rather than risk doing 
more harm. Especially avoid adhesive tape which 
provides only a temporary solution and will stain 
photographs and papers. 

Finally, when considering containers for stor¬ 
age, choose boxes and folders that are labeled 
“acid-free,” “lignin-free” or “archival.” Avoid any 
plastic protectors or sleeves made of polyvinyl 
chloride (PVC), a product that has proved very 
damaging. Never use shoeboxes: they are highly 
acidic, contain lignin, and are very harmful. 


Caring for your photographs and papers does 
not need to be complicated. Being thoughtful 
about storage and handling can go a long way 
towards increasing the longevity of these precious 
items. The basic steps above are a great start, but 
the Lake County Discovery Museum Library has 
many more resources available. Thanks to IMLS, 
the museum was awarded the IMLS Connecting to 
Collections Bookshelf. The Bookshelf includes 
books, charts, and DVDs, as well as a guide to 
online preservation resources. The IMLS initiative 
was designed to raise awareness of the importance 
of protecting our heritage. For more tips on car¬ 
ing for your photographs and documents or the 
Bookshelf list, visit www.TeichArchives.com, 


In the Media 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are used in a variety of print 
and online media, films, and exhibitions. In the Media is an 
annotated list of where Teich Archives 
images can be found. 


Rydell, Robert W. and 
Laura Burd Schiavo, Eds. 
Designing Tomorrow: 
America's World's Fairs of 
the 1930s. New Haven, 

CT: Yale University Press, 
2010. ISBN 978-0-300- 
14957-9. 



Designing Tomorrow: 
America's Worid's Fairs of 
the 1930s examines the 
grand expositions that 
took place during the 
years of the Great 
Depression. The scientific 
advances, the sleek, new 
lines of modern architec¬ 
ture, and the possibilities 
offered by mechanized 
production offered the 
hope of a brighter future 


during a time of econom¬ 
ic distress. 

The fairs, which took 
place across the country 
in Chicago, San Diego, 
Dallas, Cleveland, New 
York, and San Francisco, 
were a world unto them¬ 
selves and covered all 
areas of life from travel 
to housing to new foods. 
They popularized modern 
design to the American 
public and promoted the 
idea of science and con¬ 
sumerism as salvation 
from the Great 
Depression. Several archi¬ 
tects and designers such 
as Edward H. Bennett, 
Gilbert Rohde, George 
Keck, and Richard Neutra 
became a part of the 
visual arts vocabulary as a 
result of their influence in 
the expositions. 

The book is lavishly illus¬ 
trated and features essays 
by several distinguished 
authors who carefully 
examine the impact that 


the fairs had on the 
American ideal. Three 
images from the Teich 
Archives were used. 

• •• 

Britannica Digital Learn¬ 
ing, Image Quest, 
www.info.eb.com. 

Thousands of images 
from the Teich Archives 
are now available to 
educational institutions 
around the world with a 
subscription to Britannica 
Online. Britannica Digital 
Learning's Image Quest 
has partnered with many 
major image providers in¬ 
cluding Getty Images, the 
National Portrait Gallery 
of London, and the Na¬ 
tional Geographic Society 
to provide educational 
imagery to teachers. The 
site offers easy access to 
rights-cleared images for 
use in lesson plans, class¬ 
rooms, school websites, 
and students can access 
the images for homework 
assignments and projects. 



TtMK AND FORTUNE BUILDINO AT TUE CENTURY OF PROOHEBS 


The Time and Fortune Building at the 1933 World's Fair incorporated enormous magazine covers 
in its facade, clearly indicating the building's sponsor. The building was a meeting place for fair- 
goers and housed the Women's College Board headquarters. COP1382. Ca.1933. 
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The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago from 1898 
to 1978 as a printer of postcards, advertising pamphlets 
and brochures, maps, blotters, and sundry other printed 
items. Over the span of 80 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, including most 
of the original photographic layout work creating an 
industrial archives that now exists as the nucleus of 
the Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. It is the intention of the museum to 
preserve this resource and highlight the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding history. 


DISCOVfRY 

museum 

Connect Online: www.TeichArchives.org 


Life in a Postcard Mirror at teicharchives.blogspot.com 
discusses the picture postcard as art, visual document and 
popular culture icon. 




Postcards from the 
Teich Archives can 
be seen daily in the 
museum's permanent 
postcard exhibit 
Bringing the World 
Home and in the Art 
Nouveau-themed John 
High Gallery. 


Become a fan on Facebook; follow us on Twitter 
@LakeCoMuseum 











